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THROUGH DEATH TO LIFE 
THE MESSAGE OF PASSIONTIDE 


HERE is a certain dynamism of creation. Around 

4 us we see the ascent of being: there is a growth and 

f i progress of things. But without death there is no 

y progress. The upward march of things is from 

ruin to ruin: a living and rejuvenated hierarchy 

emerges out of sepulchres. There is a triumph of life which im- 
parts to death its dignity: 


The fairest things in life are Death and Birth 
And of these two the fairer thing is Death. 
* * * 
It is the falling star that trails the light, 
It is the breaking wave that hath the might, 
The passing shower that rainbows maniple. 
Is it not so, O thou down-stricken Day, 
Thou draw’st thy splendors round thee in thy fall? 


If the seed die not, the plant will not have life (John 12, 
24-26) ; if the plant cease not, the animal will perish. Man must 
also assimilate or he dies. But if man perish not, how can spirit 
emerge? 

From the purely natural point of view death is redemption. 
It is the transition from the ephemeral to the immortal. It is not 
cessation, nor the merest sinking down into the black gulph of 
nothingness. Be it the falling autumn leaf of age, or the brusque 
cataclysm of a youthful death, there is not question of cessation 
but of continued existence. It is the prolongation of creation’s 
ascent to higher forms. Death is the triumph over the caducity 
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of things, that is, the death of man, which is the passage to eter- 
nity. If the setting sun draws its splendors round it, it is a fore- 
cast of a glorious dawn and still more glorious midday. 

While reflection thus essays to steal from death its sting, it 
must stay its course before the memory of a lost immortality. 
For man was created immortal, until by sin he handed over the 
sceptre of his destinies to death. No natural process could remove 
the fated doom of humanity. 

Man was first nourished on the Tree of Life. By sin he had 
tasted the fruit of good and evil (Gen. 3, 22-24). Thereby he 
was excluded from participation in the sacrament of life; from the 
paradise of joy and life he passed out into the region of sadness 
and death. A ray of hope had risen with the divine promise of 
redemption: and suffering humanity ever looked to the horizon 
for the Sun of Justice which was to rise up and within the 
shadows of whose rays man would live again (Malach. 4, 2). 
The Sun of Justice came, and manifested life (1, John, ch. 1). 
In a setting full of blood He prepared a new dawn for fallen 
humanity. It was the sunset of Calvary where Life itself died, 
and died alone, that gave life to the world. 

The royal banners now unfurled 

The mvstic cross illumes the world, 

For life the sting of death hath borne 

And death of all its poison hath shorn. 
(Vexilla Regis.) 

Henceforth humanity may well cry out in wild delight: 
O Death, where is thy victory, where is thy sting? For Life has 
triumphed over all. The new Tree of Life has been set up: I am 
the vine’ (John 15, 4-5). The Cross illumines all. For ““God 
attached to the wood of the Cross the salvation of mankind: that 
from whence death came, thence life might arise; and that he who 
overcame bv the tree, might also by the tree be vanquished”’ (Pre- 
face, Passiontide) . 

Throughout Passiontide the liturgy prepares the faithful 
for the tragedy of the Cross. It casts a shadow over things. and 
during Holy Week we are invited to listen to the soul-stirring 
threnodies of a Jeremias. Yet even during this sad period all is 
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not darkness. The liturgy bears within its breast the secret of a 
final triumph: an ultimate optimism guides its steps. We see it 
in the very strugle of light and shade that it chooses. From the 
outset a note of joy mingles with those of sadness. Laetare Sun- 
day marks a paean of joy; Palm Sunday marks a glorious vic- 
tory for the ‘‘gentle King’. And as the last strains of a miserere 
for forgiveness die away on Good Friday night, there is a signal 
of triumph: the victorious denouement of Easter Sunday is at 
hand. 

Nature itself gradually emerges out of the darkness of winter. 
Spring marks a new commencement of things. All creation has 
an added briiliancy as it shakes from itself winter’s shadows. The 
sun that erstwhile glimmered behind mountains of cloud and mist 
now breaks through triumphant. By some mystery of causality 
all things begin to move and be; the worm that blindly burrowed 
in the earth seeks the surface; the lowly seed that for months did 
penance ‘neath sackcloth and ashes of earth, and died the death 
that gives it life, puts forth its energy to break the clod of earth 
and emerge. the little flower now may well recount its days of 
snow-covered penance, for it is eloquent of mystery. Well may 
we mortals bend down and address it: Where hast thou been, O 
Little Stranger? What is the secret of thy newly-found life? 

But life is impatient, and does not stay its course to answer 
our questioning. Along earth’s surface it riots, and works its way 
through flowers and trees, blossoming forth full of hope’ and 
promise, and covers gaunt earth in a vesture of passing beauty. 
And in its élan it unites all things. Trees that stood up stark and 
bare nod to each other and embrace in their newly found foliage. 
Woods and hedges that had seemed so desolately apart are one. 
Life has dressed nature in richest wedding garments, and in matu- 
tinal symphonies the magicians of the air sound the glad notes 
of welcome to the sun who each day “emerges as a spouse emerges 
from his couch.” 

Not only earth but sea has lost its darkest winter mien; 
shadows cease to brood over its surface; like earth it dons its gayest 
silken vesture as the sun approaches. If the placid moon by its 
lone existence moves the surges of the deep, how much more 
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willingly docs the leaping billow seek the sun in search of life, 
prepared to die? For there is the thought of Spring: Prepared to 
die in search of life. 

The ‘‘sense of Christ’’, the “‘sense of the liturgy’’, the “‘sense 
of Nature’ -— these are but three in one, and their formula is: 
“Through death to life.” For this is life, eternal life, said St. 
John (17,3) ‘‘to know God’’. He is life itself. He is the end of 
all. Death is but the end that leads to Life. To go to Him, die 
we must. Bvt it is only in so far as we have been born to Christ 
that we may hope to contemplate Him. Only in so far as we have 
been incorporated into Christ have we within us the germ of 
divine life. 

By His Death Christ merited for us life. He drew us not 
merely out of our native nothingness, but from the positive death 
which we had inherited. We participate in the life of God Him- 
self by sanctifying grace. Weare in Him. He isin us. He en- 
velops us and pervades our very being. But as yet we have no 
clear intuition of this Presence. ‘“We see now through a glass in 
a dark manncr’” (1 Cor. 13, 12). It inundates us with joy at 
times; it lights up the horizon with the rays of pious inspiration; 
it moves our will suavely to love. But in death, if we are worthy, 
this divine life that is within us will open out before the gaze 
of our fortified souls. We shall behold the Life of our soul, 
the very ‘“‘soul of our soul’. The life that seems dormant in us at 
present, which is hidden from our mortal eyes, will burst forth 
in a glorious springtime, and the frail creatures that we are, shall 
be as God: beholding the glory of the Lord with open face, we 
are transformed into the same image from glory to glory, as by 
the Spirit of the J.ord (2 Cor. 3, 18). 

But we are not condemned to await death’s tomb to find 
new life. Already we may find it here and now; and this is the 
supreme lesson of the liturgy of Passiontide: that there is a death 
in miniature. That is the secret of Christian mortification and 
penance, which the liturgy so impresses on us throughout the 
penitential season of Lert. The death of Christ was a final tri- 
umph over iniquity, over matter, over self, for He came to fulfill 
the will of His Father. And if we are to put on Christ, we must 
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also triumph »ver matter. over self: we must die to ourselves to 
live to Him. “‘And he said to all: If any man will come after 
me, let him deny himself. and take up his cross daily and follow 
me. For whosoever will save his life shall lose it, for he that shall 
lose his life for my sake, shall save it’’ (Luke 9, 23-24). 

By daily death to ourselves we may hope to find Him who 
is the Life of all. For no man can see God and live. If man’s 
empire is to be that of God, he must renounce self-will and seek 
the will of God. Just as God, in so far as that was possible, lim- 
ited Himself, 5y allowing man his freedom, so must man employ 
his freedom to limit his smaller self, and dying to himself, live 
with the Lif: of God. When he realizes that his life and super- 
natural progriss is from Christ, when his heart beats in unison 
with His, when his will wishes nothing but the divine Will, then 
man is near indeed to true sanctity which St. Paul epitomised in a 
single phrasz: Not I but Christ who liveth in me. That is the 
highest victory of humanity here below: to die to self and live 
to Christ. It is in accordance with the true and ultimate law of 
things which decrees that death is the source of Life. 


JAMES E. O’MAHONY, O. S. F. C. 
Rochestown. Ireland 











CONFIRMATION, THE ARMOR OF THE SOUL 
: APTISMAL regeneration inaugurated the glorious 
| reign of the divine Spirit in the Christian soul. 
What was once under the dominion of sin is now 

stamped by the Holy Ghost with His indelible seal 

of proprietorship, that it may serve sin no longer. So 
confident is St. Paul of the power of the Holy Spirit for the contin- 
uance of the Christian in newness of life, that he says surprisingly 
little about the need or reception of other sacramental graces. Yet 
among the Church’s mysteries it is the sacrament of Confirmation 
that is known in particular as the gift of the Holy Ghost. Here 
we must bear in mind that in the days of St. Paul his practical 
preaching called for emphasis on faith and Baptism; whilst in an 
objective exposition of Christian doctrine, where the nature and 
special purpose of each sacrament is dealt with, we find Confirma- 
tion very aptly referred to as the ‘‘seal of the spirit’’. 

The liturgy as “‘life’’, the spiritual life of all Christians unit- 
ed with Christ in his Church, is better understood as we learn to 
know the mysterious workings of the sacraments, which are the 
quintessence of the liturgy. We have seen in our previous article’ 
that Baptism is actually a birth, the beginning of a new and high- 
er life. In the following pages we shall consider the place and pur- 
pose of the sacrament of Confirmation in the liturgy. 

Perfection according to the norm of God is an aim necessarily 
concomitant with the idea of proper worship. Before we can duly 
honor God as He would have us honor Him, sin, which destroys 
life, and the influence of sin, which weakens and imperils life, 
must be overcome and removed. Hence the necessity of Baptism 
which restores life lost by original sin. The Holy Ghost infused 
into the Christian soul in this sacrament revivifies and sanctifies; 
yet His help for the continuance and growth in the spiritual life 
is left to man’s own choice, thus depending on the right use of 
intellect and free will. Now the sad fact remains that by original 
sin man’s moral forces were seriously impaired, and in consequence 
we are considerably handicapped on the way to virtue and holiness. 


1 See Orate Fratres, vol. II, p. 108. 
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CONFIRMATION 


Here then the love and sympathy of Christ takes pity on our weak- 
ness by pouring into our soul the plenitude of His Spirit in the 
sacrament of Confirmation. 

This sacramental process marks an important development 
in our spiritual life: as with Baptism began our infancy, so with 
Confirmation begins our manhood. And since it is the purpose 
of all grace to remove and oppose sin and thus to enable us to live 
worthily as members of the mystical Christ, our spiritual man- 
hood is the initiation into a spiritual warfare and we are in Con- 
firmation truly become soldiers of Christ. “For our wrestling is 
not against flesh and blood. but against the principalities, against 
the powers, against the world-rulers of this darkness, against the 
spirits of wickedness in regions above’ (Eph. 6, 12). 

If in the early days of the Church the sacrament of Confir- 
mation was conferred in connection with, or soon after, Baptism, 
this was generally due to the fact that the baptized were adults. 
We read in the Acts of the Apostles that Peter and John were sent 
to Samaria to confirm the newly baptized: ‘“Then they laid their 
hands upon them, and they received the Holy Ghost’ (8, 17). 
Similarly St. Paul imposed his hands in Confirmation upon the 
bartized converts at Ephesus and ‘‘the Holy Ghost came down 
upon them”’. (ibid. 19, 1-6). The practice at the present time of 
administering Confirmation soon after the years of infancy — no 
matter what reasons there may have been in the past for ex- 
ceptions to this custom — best serves the particular purpose of 
the sacrament, namely to imbue us with new vigor for the spirit- 
ual combat about to begin and to make firm the bond that unites 
us with Christ. 

From the beginning these were the effects most apparent as 
a result of the outpouring of this sacramental grace. For when the 
Paraclete confirmed the Apostles and disciples, their fear and dis- 
couragement were at once turned into heroic courage and unshak- 
able adherern:e to their now glorified Master. As we recall the 
interesting account of the conversion of the centurion Cornelius, 
together with his household, we are struck by the words of St. 
Peter, who upon seeing the grace of the Holy Ghost poured out 
also upon the Gentiles, exclaimed: ‘‘Can any man forbid water. 
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that these should not be baptized, who have received the Holy 
Ghost as well as we?’ (Acts 10, 47). The Apostle evidently 
alludes to the first solemn Confirmation on Pentecost, when the 
Holy Ghost made His triumphal entry into His Church. The 
Paraclete had indeed been promised by Christ: “If I go not, the 
Paraclete will not come to you; but if I go, I will send him to 
you” (Jn 16, 7). But as St. Thomas says,’ in Confirmation is 
given the plenitude of the Holy Spirit, which was not given before 
Christ’s resurrection and ascension, according to St. John (7, 39): 
“As yet the Spirit was not given, because Jesus was not yet glori- 
fied.’” What a manifestation of divine power and supernatural 
energy do we not associate in our memory with the coming of the 
Holy Ghost upon the Apostles and disciples on that first Pentecost! 
See how they went forth from the Upper Room, intrepid in faith, 
aglow with zeal, and undaunted to the point of martyrdom! 

The superabundance of grace infused by Baptism for our 
cleansing from sin also renewed in us by a second infusion of the 
Holy Ghost in Confirmation for the special purpose of this sacra- 
ment, as is so tersely expressed in the words of Pope Melchiades, 
quoted by St. Thomas (III. q. 72, I): ““The Holy Ghost who 
came down on the waters of Baptism bearing salvation in His 
flight, bestows at the font [His] plenitude unto innocence, but in 
Confirmation He confers plenitude for [an increase of] grace. 
In Baptism we are born again unto life; after Baptism we are 
confirmed for the combat; in Baptism we are washed, after Bap- 
tism we are strengthened.’’ Should we not also take heart and 
rejoice when we are signed with the cross of salvation, anointed 
with holy Chrism, and are thereby filled with the same plenitude 
of the Spirit? Brilliantly accoutred with the armor of the seven- 
fold gifts of the Holy Ghost (cf. Eph. 6, 11-17), we can now 
confidently face the struggle of life. Our intellect and will are for- 
tified with superhuman courage. The invincible grace that is 
the life-blood of the mystical Christ now courses more abun- 
dantly through us as members of Christ; it enables us to ward off 
the attacks of the enemy, to overcome the moral weaknesses that 
remain an inherited affliction during our mortal state. 


1Summa Theol, III, q. 72, I ad 1. 
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Our hope of success rests on the strenght of union in Christ. 
‘For in one Spirit we all, whether Jews or Greeks, whether slaves 
or free, were baptized into one body; and were all given to drink 
of one Spirit’’ (1 Cor. 12, 13). Prat’ sees in this text a clear 
allusion to the sacrament of Confirmation. It is this inexhaust- 
ible fountain of graces that is truly the hope of the Christian in 
trying to live the life of the Spirit, the life in Christ as the foun- 
daticn and essence of all liturgical life. 

“If thou didst know the gift of God!’’ (cf. Jn 10, 4). 
When as children we were confirmed, we were perhaps too young 
and flighty to weigh the solemn import of the sacred rites per- 
formed by the bishop. And often since, whenever we witnessed 
the administration of the sacrament, the significant prayers were 
meaningless Latin words to many of us. But if we would under- 
stand and on such an impressive occasion meditate on the sublime 
sense of the ritual, we could not but feel the presence of the Spirit; 
and according to the state of our soul at the moment we would 
realize more fully what the same rite had effected in us. How 
full of divine unction is not the very opening versicle of the cere- 
mony: “‘May the Holy Ghost come upon you, and may the 
power of the Most High keep you from sin.’’* To this end are 
all the subsequent ritual actions and prayers ordained. If then 
the Spirit of Christ dwells within us so abundantly, who shall 
separate us from Christ? Love and courage will make the seven- 
fold gifts of the Spirit fructify unto Christian perfection, uniting 
us ever more firmly with Jesus Christ unto the eternal service and 
glory of the Father. 







































BASIL STEGMANN, O. S. B. 
St. John’s Abbey 


' Theology of Saint Paul, II, 262f. 


*For a good translation of the Rite of Confimation see The Seal of the 
Spirit, Popular Liturgical Library. 
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“CHANT AS PRAYER” 


HE music which is the subject of this little article is 
4 that in which holy Church has embodied her message 
( from the early days of Christianity. The Catholic 
y Church has an official form of musical expression. It 
is called plain song. It has one purpose — to uplift 
tne soul and enlighten the mind. Thus we shall at once under 
stand the importance which the Church always has attached to the 
appropriate musical expression of her dogma. Through this special 
form of her music she teaches, she prays, she meditates, she mourns, 
she rejoices, she implores, she beseeches. We shall realize, then, 
the insistence of the Church upon music of a special kind, a music 
which not merely stimulates the feelings after the right manner, 
but which also embodies her dogma in an appropriate form of 
expression. All this is educative in the highest sense; and if 
sound, musical sound, be the educational factor, then this par- 
ticular music of which we speak must remain, par excellence, the 
education of a sound Catholic feeling. The function of plain song 
is ‘‘to add life and efficacy’’ to the liturgical text. It must, as it 
were, explain the doctrinal content of its message by a spmbolic 
use of melodic theme. It must have the power of an energizing 
force, and so guide the feelings which are moved by the concord 
of those sweet virile sounds, that the intellect is enabled to dis- 
tinguish between the right and the incorrect type of emotional 
appeal. 

For many centuries the Church prayed in Latin. At first her 
prayers were declaimed on a musical tone; and this for two 
reasons. First, that the words might be heard at a longer distance; 
and then, as we can readily agree, the musical tone added solemnity 
and beauty to the prayer. “Bis orat quit bene cantat — He prays 
doubly who sings well.’’ Gradually this musical declamation 
became more melodious; and it began to move up and down 
according to the natural inflections of our speaking voice. These 
inflections were musical tones. Little by little, melodies were 
evolved which took the exact form of the words and phrases of 
the prayers. So it was that later still, as the centuries passed, new 
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melodies of a surpassing beauty evolved from those early tradi- 
tional phrases. And they are extant today. Now it must be 
understood here, that it is not only because of its beauty that the 
Catholic Church attaches such great importance to plain song. 
The sole reason why holy Church declares plain song to be her 
official music alone, is that the chant has a holy purpose to 
perform. It is ‘‘to lift and form the minds of the faithful to all 
sanctity’. ‘Bis orat qui bene cantat’’ — to sing the prayers of 
tne Church is even more holy than to say them. It is one of the 
highest forms of worship that can be offered to God. 

From what has been said, we see clearly that prayer and 
music were thus the fruit of a common conception and together 
grew. The intellect knew, the heart loved, the voice spoke — sang 
to its Creator in the simplicity of its prayer of song, and this 
spirit breathed forth in a spirit of real devotion, a pure, ardent, 
tender ‘‘outflowing’’ of the faith meditated upon. Thus in the 
simplicity of song the emotions were stimulated along the lines 
of true piety, absorbing a spiritual food, and not the poison of the 
world whose “‘art’’ in singing prayer eventually became a display 
of form. 

‘The Catechism of the Council of Trent teaches us that 
“prayer is an elevation of the soul to God, to adore Him, to bless 
His Holy Name, to praise His Goodness, and to return Him 
thanks for all His benefits’. St. Thomas defines it as “‘elevatio 
mentis’’, a lifting of mind and heart to God. From this and what 
has been said already, we need a test that applies to ‘this raising 
of the mind to God”’ in song. We can find it only in this simple 
formula: ‘‘Lex orandt, lex cantandt’’ — the law of prayer must 
be the law of song. Therefore the music must pray and the prayer 
must sing. Think of the origin of plain song and its development 
briefly sketched for you. Think of the underlying motive. Think 
of the wisdom of holy Mother Church. Think of what you hear 
sung in your own church in your parish. Think: is that song you 
hear a prayer? And if it does not help you, in a very telling way 
to raise your mind to God — think what is wrong? Think: are 
you listening to the music as music and to the concord of sweet 
sounds? Are you praying? If the prayer be forgotten in the 
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detached beauty of the music, God is absent from your thoughts. 
There is no prayer. Yet we come to pray! Prayer and song must 
be “‘one spiritual groaning’’ merged in the true marriage of the 
spirit. This explains the insistance of the Church on a particular 
form of music. She did not leave to mere chance the formation 
of the emotions of her children. No! the Church in her teaching 
reaches the whole man, his intellect, his will, his emotions. How 
foolish are they who seek the guidance of others to pray in song — 
musical compositions which savor of the stage, whose music serves 
only as a distraction, making the prayer an abomination in the 
sight of God! For in this expression of the world’s mentalit;, 
instead of being guided by the Church, the teacher of Infallible 
Truth, there appears in its “‘sacred’’ music a contradiction between 
Truth and its exposition; and the heart—seeking beauty—may, 
perchance, find satisfaction elsewhere, and dogma — become inar- 
ticulate — may sicken and die. 

We can not sing chant well unless we learn to pray in music. 
For this music is not a law unto itself. It is a musical interpre- 
tation of the prayers of the Church. Its single purpose is ‘‘to 
give life and power to the thoughts’’; that is, to make us under- 
stand them better and carry them out in our lives. Familiarity 
with this classic prayer-music must reveal something of the prayer- 
ideal which gave it birth, and thus, throughout Christendom, 
will bring about a new era of faith. It is simply a return to the 
true ideal, *‘a renewing of all things in Christ’’. 

“Ut mens nostra concordet vocit nostrae: 
That our mind and our voice may accord together.” 
JOHN BURKE. 
University College, Dublin. 
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THE OFFERTORY COLLECTION 


OMEONE has said that priests ought to explain to 
their people that to contribute to the offertory collec- 
tion’ is an act of worship. In other words, we need 
to restore the liturgical understanding of the cffer- 
tory collection; for we have come to regard it almost 

exclusively in its merely utilitarian aspect, as means for meeting 

the material needs and expenses of a parish. 





Various circumstances have brought this about. Notably, 
the Church in our country has been busy with the upbuilding of 
its whole material fabric. Such things as wood and stone, brick 
and mortar, have loomed large in our mind. All has had to come 
through the voluntary offerings of the people. Direct appeal 
had to be made for urgent and specific needs. Besides erecting 
churches, we have also been obliged to collect for schools, for home 
and foreign missions, for works of charity, for many purposes 
which required to be explained to contributors. In all cases it has 
been necessary to lay emphasis upon the particular need to be met 
by a given collection. Sermons to this effect are common, where- 
as sermons on the offertory collection as such are more rare. Stress 
has been laid on the particular purpose, while the general motive 
of giving or offering as intrinsically and intimately related to the 
sacrifice of the Mass has been neglected. It has been taken for 
granted, and hence, while no doubt it is understood in a general 
way, it has receded somewhat from our direct view. Collections 
are taken up at Mass because that is the principal assembly of the 
people. We perhaps do not stop to consider why they are taken 
up precisely at the Offertory. 


Moreover, we are not unaffected by the general tendency 
of our times (by no means exclusively American) which looks 
excessively to the material side of things. In the matter of church 
collections we are disposed to take a practical rather than a mys- 
tical view. The liturgical revival calls back our attention to the 
liturgical aspect of things, bids us see things as related to the 


‘Graf, The Priest at the Altar, p. 150. 
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worship of God, and points out the place which the offertory 
collection had in the ancient liturgy. 

A collection of some kind at the celebration of the holy sac- 
rifice, is a custom dating back to the beginnings of the Church, 
as we may gather from the epistles of St. Paul. But it is in the 
fully developed liturgy of some time later as celebrated in Rome, 
that we find the offertory collection appearing as an impressive 
and meaningful feature of the Mass. This may be seen in Father 
Kramp’s description, drawn from the ancient Roman ceremonial 
books.’ 

The faithful of those days understood well that they all 
partook both in the offering of the Mass and in the receiving of the 
Eucharist, both in sacrifice-oblation and in sacrifice-banquet. The 
ancient ceremonial brought this out very plainly. The faithful 
approached the altar at the Offertory and at the Communion, 
first to give and later to receive. The Mass was both their gift 
to God through Christ and God's gift to them through Christ. 

Thus they came to Mass with the offertory spirit in their 
hearts and with offertory gifts in their hands. Every one brought 
his personal offering of bread and wine. These are food-stuffs 
elements that sustain and nourish life, and hence symbols of all 
our life and gifts expressing our inward offering of self. They 
are also, by our Lord’s own choice, the elements which are to be 
changed into His eucharistic body and blood. Christ’s offering 
and our own are made one. The Mass is the offering of the 
eucharistic Christ and the mystical Christ.° 

The Roman Mass of the eighth century, as Father Kramp 
describes it, did not contain all the offertory prayers that we now 
have. There were only the offertory antiphon and psalm (chant- 
ed by the choir while the faithful brought forward their offer- 
ings) and (when the offerings had been placed upon the altar) the 
“prayer over the gifts,’’ which we call the Secret. Thus the an- 
cient ceremony emphasized the Offertory by deed rather than by 
word. Besides the gifts of bread and wine which were placed on 


1Kramp, Eucharistia, Ch. II, p. 22. 
®On the doctrine of the Mystical Rody in the theology of St. Paul, see Du- 
perray-Burke, Christ in the Christian Life. 
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the altar and consecrated, the faithful also made offerings for the 
poor and needy. 

This offertory ceremony, so clearly and beautifully expres- 
sing the united oblation of all the faithful made one in Christ, 
was not identically the same everywhere throughout the ancient 
Church. We find it stressed in the Roman rite more than in the 
Gallican and the Oriental rites. And in the Roman rite the prac- 
tice was modified in the course of time. For reasons of conveni- 
ence money offerings were substituted for offerings in kind. The 
collection takes place to the present day at or just before the Of- 
fertory. Its meaning is quite the same as that of the ancient offer- 
tory procession. But the modern practice is not as expressive as 
was the ancient one. To compensate for what we have lost, we 
have the additional offertory prayers which were not in the ancient 
rite. They were gradually introduced in medieval times, and in 
them we say in word what the ancient rite said in a more dramatic 
way. : 

We today need to restore the liturgical understanding of the 
offertory collection for the sake of a better understanding of the 
entire Mass as an oblation, a sacrifice offered not by Christ alone, 
nor by the priest alone, but by the entire Christian body made one 
in Christ. 

Ever since the days when the first Protestant leaders launched 
their attack upon the Mass, denying altogether its sacrificial char- 
acter, there has been a tendency among Catholic theologians to 
stress rather exclusively those aspects of the Mass which were di- 
rectly attacked. They have been concerned to show that the Mass 
is truly the renewal of Christ’s sacrifice of Calvary, the sacrifice 
of human redemption. They have explained in what way it is 
truly Christ’s sacrifice, and have said less of the fact that it is also 
ours. They have explained it as a sacrifice of propitiation and 
petition (the points denied by the Protestants) and have said less 
of it as a sacrifice of adoration and thanksgiving. But in recent 
times when Catholic theologians are not faced in the same way 
with the specific exigencies of acute controversy, they again set 
forth the doctrine of the Mass in its entirety and in correct propor- 
tion, in its relation to the whole majestic synthesis of the Catholic 
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faith as made by a St. Thomas in the golden days of scholastic 
theology’. 

In the light of such considerations it is not difficult to re- 
cognize that our present ordinary way of thinking of the Mass 
is not altogether adequate. We do think more of what we get out 
of it than of what we put into it. Consider what stress is laid in 
popular treatises and in sermons on the “‘fruits’’ of the Mass. Its 
value is urged in terms of its fruits. Certainly these deserve to be 
made plain. But the rather selfish kind of devotion implied in 
such exclusive insistence, leaves something to be desired. Is there 
not place even here for some application of our Lord’s words, that 
it is better to give than to receive? ‘“The whole internal structure 
of the Mass-drama,’’ says Father Kramp, “‘is governed by the idea 
of self-oblation.’” 

In order to restore the liturgical understanding of the offer- 
tory collection, for the sake of the understanding of the Mass as 
our offering made in union with our Lord, besides the historical 
and dogmatic elements here indicated, what can be done further 
in a visible, ceremonial way? In certain European centers of the 
liturgical revival it has been found possible to restore in some meas- 
ure the offertory procession (Opfergang). This is no doubt 
quite impossible as a general practice in our present circumstances. 

But we can urge the faithful to make regular use of the beau- 
tiful and expressive offertory prayers of the Missal.* And one 
may ask if it is not possible to make the offertory collection coin- 
cide, not with the Credo, but with the recitation (silently as the 
rubrics prescribe) of the offertory prayers by priest and people. 
At high Mass the choir meanwhile may well chant the offertory 
antiphon and psalm. A sufficient number of collectors would en- 
able the ceremony to be completed without unduly retarding the 
priest at the altar. 

Moreover, the offerings ought not to be deposited in a mere 
matter of fact way at the sanctuary rail and thought no more of 
until the end of the Mass. Why not (as is sometimes done) have 

. “1 Se D’Arcy, The Mass and the Redemption, pp. 87, 93, 104. 
® Eucharistia, p. 47; see also Kramp, The Liturgical Sacrifice of the New 


Law; and Michel, My Sacrifice and Yours. 
5 See the article “Suscipiamur” in Orate Fratres, Vol. I, No. 5, March 1927. 
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the Mass servers bring the offerings from the sanctuary rail and de- 
posit them at the base and to the sides of the altar. Here they will 
be included in the act of incensing which our bishops are authori- 
zed to permit at any chanted Mass. 

The use of incense at Mass has a double meaning. Primarily, 
at least in the Roman rite. the burning and sweet-smelling incense 
was meant to be a mark of honor to the book of the Gospels and 
to the prelate before whom it was carried. Secondly, and more 
notably in the Gallican rite, it signified a hallowing purpose and 
symbolized the offering of prayer. This second meaning appears 
more especially in the incensing of the offertory elements of bread 
and wine upon the altar: and does it not extend farther as the 
incensing continues and the fragrant clouds envelop the whole 
altar and all those who stand about it and the entire assembly 
who are, and should be consciously, one united oblation in the 
sight of God? The words of the offertory prayer at the offering 
of the chalice are as extensive as the whole offertory spirit of the 
assembly and its incense-symbol: “May it arise before Thy divine 
majesty with a pleasing fragrance, for our salvation and that of 
all mankind.” 

WILLIAM BUSCH 


The St. Paul Seminary 


“If the faithful were to become fully conscious of the 
symbolism of the offertory, if they would know that 
by their participation in the Mass they were in the very 
nature of things confessing their identity with the sacrt- 
fictal mind of Christ on the cross publicly before all the 
assembly —- how would this truth not urge them on to 
adjust their thoughts, their speech, their action, their 
entire day’s work to this public profession, and to per- 
form the latter in the spirit of Christ, in the spirit of 
full submission to God!’’—Dom Bernard Durst. 
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THE AMBROSIAN RITE 
ENERAL INTRODUCTION. Although anti-Cath- 


olic writers are wont to exclaim against the “‘rigid 
uniférmity of Rome’’, and seem to think that all 
Catholic rites and ceremonies must of necessity con- 
form to some strict standard set up by authority, 
it remains true to say that the Church has always allowed the 
greatest latitude in such matters, and that only when abuses began 
to appear did she apply any disciplinary measures. Unity in es- 
sentials, in liturgical as well as in other matters, is all important, 
and has always been most carefully guarded; but in such things 
as the ceremonies incidental to the Mass and the divine Office much 
freedom was allowed, and local traditions and national customs 
were not onlv tolerated but actually encouraged. On this point 
the famous letter of St. Gregory the Great to St. Augustine of 
Canterbury should be remembered. St. Augustine had written 
to enquire what course he should adopt in settling the liturgy 
for the Church in England, and whether local customs were to be 
allowed. Jn his answer St. Gregory said: ‘““You know, Brother, 
the custom of the Reman Church in which. . . you were brought 
up. But you will please me if ... whatever in the usage of the 
Roman, the French, or any other Church you find that will be 
more pleasing to Almighty God you take and infuse into the En- 
glish ... Church.” Or again, the great liturgist Cardinal Bona 
who savs: “But the way in which all these things are done, the or- 
der of the ceremonies [viz., in the Mass] and other matters of 
less importance differ in several Churches. and are peculiar to 
them; nor were these things laid down by the Apostolic Fathers 
. and therefore varieties appear which do not hinder the Unity 

of the Church nor offend the Faithful’ (Rerum Lit. I. VI). 
Hence in the Middle Ages we find that almost every country 
and province had its own local ‘‘Use’’ of the Roman rite, often 
with liberal importations from the ancient but long disused Gal- 
lican rite. But by the time of the Council of Trent certain abuses 
had sprung up which were a source of much scandal, and there- 
fore in need of correction. Hence it was that St. Pius V decreed that 
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all those rites which could not show an antiquity of at least two 
hundred years must be abolished and the reformed Roman rite 
substituted. After this legislation only a few of the then existing 
rites remained, and of these only five are at all widely diffused 
at the present time. We hope to deal separately with these, and to 
show that even an elementary study of rites other than the Roman 
will help us to a better understanding of the latter. 

The Ambrosian Rite. Among the rites still in use in the 
West, after the Roman rite, none can claim so great an antiquity 
as that of Milan, which reaches back some fifteen hundred years. 
It has now been definitely proved that it was in use before the 
time of St. Ambrose, though the date of its introduction is still 
under discussion. But it seems probable that it obtained its name 
from the reforms St. Ambrose introduced soon after he became 
Bishop of Milan in succession to the Arian Auxentius, who had 
tampered with the rite in order to bring it into agreement with the 
heretical doctrine he taught. Further St. Ambrose added lustre to 
it by the many famous hymns which he composed, and which 
were used at Milan long before they spread to the rest of the 
Church. 

This rite has always been in use at Milan, in spite of many at- 
tempts to abolish it. The last of these occured during the ponti- 
ficate of St. Pius V, when the Roman rite was reformed; but the 
active oppesition of St. Charles Borromeo, who undertook to 
reform the Ambrosian Books, saved it. 

Liturgists are divided on the question of the origin of the 
Ambrosian rite. One school, of whom Mgr. Duchesne is the lead- 
ing exponent, prefers to regard it as imported from the East before 
the time of St. Ambrose, and says that it spread thence to the 
West, notably to Gaul and Spain where it still survives in an al- 
tered form as the Mozarabic rite. The other school, in which 
are included all the Milanese writers on the subject, as well as the 
late Mr. Edmund Bishop, is inclined to look upon the Ambrosian 
Rite as ‘‘being really Roman at bottom’’. These men regard it 
therefore as the original form of the Roman before the changes 
introduced by the Gelasian and Gregorian Sacramentaries. This 
latter theory we prefer to adopt since, at present at any rate, it has 
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the force of what evidence there is with it, and in working on the 
rite it gives, in general, a not too strained interpretation of the 
facts. Space at our disposal will not allow us more than a fleet- 
ing glance ai the various peculiarities of this rite, and we must be 
content with a mere summary of the chief particulars. 

The Aazbrostan Mass. The following are the most remark- 
able variants from the Roman Missal: 
1. At the beginning of the Mass the ninefold Kyrie is not said. 
But Kyrie eletson (there is no Christe eletson) is said three times 
after the Gloria, three times after the Gospel, and three times at 
the end of the Mass. 
2 A prayer is said after the Gospel which bears the name super 
sindonem. It will be remembered that in the Roman rite at the 
Offertory the priest turns to the people and says Dominus vobts- 
cum, Oremus, but that no prayer follows. It has been conjectured 
that this prayer said in the Ambrosian rite at the spreading of 
the corporal was originally in the Roman, but has now been lost. 
3. The Offertory prayers are longer than those in the Roman 
1ite, but substantially the same. The ancient custom of the people 
offering the actual material for the Mass still survives at the 
Cathedral at Milan on certain days in the year. Four old men 
and four old women go up to the altar, and there present to the 
celebrant, in the name of the congregation, the bread and wine 
for Mass. 
4. The Creed is recited immediately after the Offertory and before 
the Secrets (known in the Ambrosian rite as Orationes super 
Oblata: pravers said over the offerings). 
5. Immediately before the Qui pridie the priest goes to the corner 
of the aJtar to wash his hands. At the Unde et memores he ex- 
tends his hands tn modum crucis. 
6. The fraction takes place just before the Pater Noster and not 
after the Libera. The Libera is sung and not recited, very much 
in the same way as it is on Good Friday in the Roman rite. 
7. On all Fridays during Lent no Mass is said in the Ambrosian 
rite —- a common practice throughout the East. Quite lately, 
nowever, permission has been obtained to say the Mass of the 
Annunciation and that of St. Joseph, should these feasts fall on 
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a Friday. With the exception of these two days no feast whatever 
is kept during Lent, and both Office and Mass are entirely of the 
feria. 

8. On Sundays and certain feasts a lesson is read from the Old 
Testament before the Epistle; and on Sundays in Lent the Lit- 
anies are said in place of the Gloria in excelsis. 

The Breviary. The Ambrosian breviary differs very con- 
siderably from any other now in use, and it would take quite a 
long treatize to give an account of its differences from the Roman 
breviary. We give here a short description of that Hour of the 
Office which all layfolk should know — Sunday Vespers. 

The Ambrosian Vespers begins with Dominus vobiscum fol- 
lowed by a long antiphon known as the Lucernarium, or chant at 
the lighting of lamps (appropriate to the hour at which Vespers 
was said in ancient times) ; then a hymn is sung followed by five 
psalms and their antiphons, a Collect (in place of the Little Chap- 
ter), the Magnificat and its antiphon, and finally the Collect of 
the day. 

So far we have spoken only of the external features of the 
Ambrosian rite, and its chief differences from the Roman. But, 
as in all rites, there can be discerned in the Ambrosian a certain 
spirit peculiar to it. It is difficult to sum this up in a few words, 
but perhaps if we say that it combines simplicity with dignity 
we shall not be very far wrong. At the beginning of this short 
study we spoke of the origin of the Ambrosian rite, and expressed 
the opinion that it was to be found in the ancient Roman; and if 
anything were needed to confirm this supposition we have only to 
observe the kindred spirit of the two rites. Hence we may justly 
claim that even an elementary study of the Ambrosian will help 
us to a better understanding and appreciation of the Roman rite. 
Many of the points are self-evident and need no emphasis; others, 
however are not quite so clear and require to be stressed. 

Since the Ambrosian rite is an older form of the Roman, 
we have in it a key to the ‘‘mind”’ of the latter. The late Mr. 
Edmund Bishop in an address to the Historical Research Society 
in London in 1902 remarked: “The true Roman cannot forget 
his dignity. It is only and simply practical; the thing had to be 
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done, and it was done in a plain and simple but the most practical 
manner... Mystery never flourished in the clear Roman atmo- 
sphere, and symbolism was no product of the Roman religious 
mind.’’ He goes on to point out that many of the later additions 
did not preserve this simplicity, but his contention, nevertheless, 
remains true. 

Many people have the mistaken idea that anything to do with 
the liturgy must of necessity be complicated and obscure, and on 
that account alone it is unsuited to fill the devotional needs of 
most layfolk A study of the missal is all that is needed to coun- 
teract this suggestion. 

Perhaps the most striking ceremony of the Ambrosian Mass, 
and certainly the feature that is generally described, very often 
to the exclusion of all others, is the offering of the bread and wine 
for the Mass by the members of the congregation. This is a relic of 
ancient custom whereby the people brought to the altar gifts of 
bread and wine to be used at the Mass, and for the support of 
the priest, and which has now been replaced by the giving of a 
stipend. The continuance of this ancient practice at Milan should 
serve to remind us of a truth very often forgotten in these days, 
and to revive which forms one of the chief aims of the liturgical! 
movement: the active participation of the people in holy Mass. 
It cannot be emphasized too often that they do not go to Church, 
as Protestants do. only to have prayers read over them, and to say 
their own prayers; but that they go to offer corporately the su- 
premest act of worship, the sacrifice of the holy Mass: and in 
union with Christ to offer themselves for God's service. 


LANCELOT C. SHEPPARD 
Bath, England 
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PALM SUNDAY IN A CONVENT 


RIUMPH, Sorrow! These are the sentiments that 

fill the hearts of the members of the community this 
i ( morning. And, could it be otherwise? Such is the 

spirit of the Church's liturgy, and they are children 
of the Church. The triumph of the Hosanna in the 
Introit, the sorrow of the Bridegroom in the Responsory, both 
penetrate the very depths of all the souls. They hear of the tri- 
umphant entry of the King and His vassals into Jerusalem, but 
well know that the poisonous propaganda of the Pharisees will 
soon change this Hosanna into the Crucifige. — The morning ser- 
vice consists of three parts: 





I. The Blessing of Palms. In form this blessing is similar 
to the extertor form of holy Mass, as the following juxtaposition 
will show. 


Holy Mass Blessing of Palms 
A. Preparatory service: A. Preparatory service: 

1. Introit. 1. Introit. 

2. Collect. 2. Collect. 

3. Epistle. 3. Epistle. 

4. Gradual. 4. Gradual. 

5. Gospel. 5. Gospel. 

B. Sacrifice proper: B. Blessing proper: 

6. Offering of bread and 6. Offering of Palms. 
wine. 7. Preface and Sanctus. 

7. Preface and Sanctus. 8. Five prayers and eleva- 

8. Canon and deification of tion of the earthly ele- 
gifts. ment to a supernatural 

9. Preparation for reception end. 
of deified gifts. 9. Preparation for recep- 

10. Distribution of holy tion of blessed palms. 
Communion and Com- 10. Distribution of blessed 
munion verse. palms and anthem 

11. Postcommunion prayer. ““‘Pueri’”’. 

12. Ite missa est. 11. Postblessing prayer. 


12. Procedamus in pace. 
All of this shows us the excellence of this particular blessing, 
and indicates with what reverence and piety we should receive and 
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keep a sacramental so solemnly confected as the palm branch on the 
first day of the Church’s greatest week. 

During the offering of the palms, symbols of Christ's tri- 
umph over the Prince of Death, and our own triumph in and with 
Christ, we offer ourselves to almighty God, beseeching Him that 
“‘we may go forth to meet Christ with good works, and enter 
through Him into eternal joys’. Then answering the celebrant’s 
call in the magnificent Preface (perhaps one of the finest). the 
sisters, ‘“‘in union with all creatures, confess with a free voice that 
great Name of God’s only-begotten Son before the kings and pow- 
ers of this world”’. 

The blessing over, all receive the symbol of martyrdom and 
victory. And now, animated with the enthusiasm which filled the 
hearts of the multitude on that first Palmsunday, but with the 
petition that their loyalty to Christ Jesus be more lasting than 
the Hosanna of the Jews, the members of the community, bear- 
ing palms and forming in procession, are prepared to pay an act 
of profound homage and devotion to the triumphant Victor over 
sin and Satan. 

II. The Procession. The adorable Son of God left the 
bosom of His Father and came into this world. The gates of heaven 
had opened for His departure, only to close again until ‘‘the sin- 
lers One had reconciled sinners to the Father’’ (Easter sequence). 
Then, when His redemptive sojourn on earth was completed, the 
gates of heaven were opened — forever — to admit the Victor in 
the triumph of His cross, to admit, also, His disciples who follow 
Him and the “Vexilla Regis, the Standard of the King’. 

So too, the procession leaves the church, wanders about ‘‘and 
payeth the homage due to a triumphant conqueror” (Processional 
antiphon). Then returning, it, like Christ, re-enters in the tri- 
umph of the Cross. And as it enters the sisters have in their hearts 
the petition for the grace to be present in that last glorious pro- 
cession, when the divine Head and celestial Bridegroom will lead 
His mystical bodv, His immaculate spouse the Church, into the 
Holy City of the eternal Jerusalem, where ‘““We to the King on 
His throne, utter the jubilant hymn: Glory and honor and praise 
be to Thee, King Christ the Redecmer!”’ 
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III. The Holy Sacrifice. The picture changes. The holy 
Sacrifice is offered. Because of their intimate participation, the 
faithful cannot but be filled with the sorrow which now enters 
the liturgy as the sacred Passion is read. They know, however, 
that this spirit of sorrow is in perfect harmony with the spirit of 
joy which until now has predominated, for, before they can tri- 
umph with Christ on the Alleluja-mountains of joy, they must 
accompany their Savior through the sorrowful valley of death. 
“Brethren, let this mind be in you which was also in Christ 
Jesus” (Epistle). 

IV. Eventing Service. Once more on this day does the com- 
munity gather around its sovereign Highpriest. This time it is to 
chant the sclemn office of Compline and to plead for ‘‘a quiet 
night and a perfect end”’ after this sacred day and after a life well 
spent. ‘May the divine assistance remain always with us. Amen.” 
The Hosanna-King raises His right hand and His eucharistic be- 
nediction descends upon all, who there depart again renewed in 
spirit, enthusiastic to spend the ensuing week in union with their 
divine Teacher, King, and Highpriest. 

THE NOVITIATE 
O’Falloz:, Mo. 





The Apostolate 


“‘That Christ be formed in all’? — Pius X 





WITH ouR M. H. Gill & Son, of Dublin have recently published 
READERS The Seraphic Standard, ‘‘a handbook for Tertiary 

meetings and devotions, compiled from authorized 
sources”. It contains the Rule, Constitutions, and Ceremonial 
of the Third Order of St. Francis, and devotions, many of which 
are strictly liturgical, including the vespers of the Blessed Virgin 
and the Sunday Compline in Latin and English. The dedication 
“To Christ the King”’ is significantly in the words taken from the 
Church's official morning prayer: ““To the King of Ages, immor- 
tal and invisible, the only God, be honour and glory, for ever and 
ever. Amen”. 


The Rule states as the chief requisite for membership, that the 
candidate be ‘‘above all of tried fidelity in the practice of the 
Catholic Faith and in loyalty to the Roman Church and the Apos- 
tolic See’. Moreover, the Introduction emphasizes fidelity to the 
Gospel spirit, devotion to holy Mass and Communion, and a spirit 
of joy and cheerfulness in the service of God. 


It has been interesting for us to ponder these words in connec- 
tion with the book in question and its purpose. There are various 
‘Third Orders’ in existence, the most notable of which is un- 
doubtedly that of St. Francis. All of them have ostensibly the same 
aim, that of inspiring Catholics out in the world to a more perfect 
living of the Gospel spirit—apart from the special counsels. One 
might be tempted to say that the need of instituting special orders 
for this purpose is a sad commentary on the spirit of our people, 
that these special groups are really organized for the attainment of 
what should be the ideal and the aim of all Catholics—realization 
of the Gospel standard of perfection as set down in the words of 
Christ. However, elsewhere throughout creation we find degrees 
and levels of being and perfection. Hence we may expect to find 
degrees of Christian life also among those who live in the world 
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as the ordinary soldiers of Christ, even while admitting that the 
ideal would be to have all strive after the best possible realization 
of the life of Christ. 


Often the conception of a religious society of laymen or of 
a third order seems to center about some special type of devotion, 
something extrinsic to the vital core of Catholic religious life, 
rather than to aim at a more intense practical comprehension 
of the latter. For these we suggest the latter as a primary 
objective of their endeavors. _ If men are aiming at a more perfect 
realization of the life of Christ, are not the ordinary means thereto 
those specifically instituted by Christ and offered by the Church 
for our sanctification? 


We should welcome a program for any Third Order built 
up intensely on living and using the Church’s means of sanctity — 
her liturgy — but doing so with a greater degree of comprehen- 
sion and a fuller appreciation than is found in most of us today. 
Can there be a better objective than the deeper understanding of 
the sacrifice of the Mass and more frequent active participation 
in this essential act of the Church’s worship? And can this prac- 
tice be rendered more fruitful in a better way than by moulding 
the soul’s aspirations outside Mass first of all on the other official 
prayers of the Church, so instinct with her filial sentiments, so 
vibrant with the spirit of Christ, so unerringly true in the attain- 
ment of their end? 


Some keen observers have said at times that third orders seem 
to be lacking in spontaneous vitality, that the inspiration in them 
seems to be something external or artificial rather than a growth 
from within. Whether this is at all true or not, we do not know. 
But if it is true in any degree, we know the remedy. There is 
only one foremost and indispensable source of the seed divine that 
transforms from within, whose power of growth knows no Jimit, 
and whose mission is precisely such a transformation of all, high 
and low, religious and lay, into other Christs. Our plea is not 
for a new lay order aiming at the liturgical life, but for the inten- 
scr pursuit of the liturgical life by all existing orders that aspire 
to a closer following of Christ. 
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THE SEED Every pastor who has followed these pages with 
THAT an eye to the spiritual benefit of his parish will 
WILL GROW be interested in a recent article, dealing with the 
methods of liturgical instruction.” We have al- 
ready touched on the serious problem of planting the seed of the 
liturgical spirit firmly in the hearts of our children and of making 
it a sustaining force amid the moral dangers confronting our 
youth. But lest we lose sight of the most promising solution 
of the difficulties, when we come to speak of liturgical activities 
in adult parish life, we shall do well to reflect on the fundamental 
considerations with which the writer of the article referred to 
prefaces his discussion. 

“The liturgical training of the people can not be achieved 
through the training and cultivation of smaller or larger groups 
within the parish. No matter what success some pastors have at- 
tained, it always remains a fairly narrow circle of those liturgically 
interested, mostly young people that enter upon these new ideas. 
It has nowhere been observed that a whole parish has been renewed 
from such a circle. Neither can the liturgy be brought to the peo- 
ple by means of addresses and sermons. For in the liturgical train- 
ing it is not a question merely of an explanation of holy Mass and 
of the Church-year, but rather of the cultivation of a liturgical 
sense. Only he has a liturgical training who is able to think in 
symbols and to discover the sense beneath an action or object, who 
without foreign help can detect the meaning of the liturgical pray- 
ers and rites. But this cannot be accomplished by means of a few 
addresses and sermons. Long and untiring labor is required, and 
even then the success remains doubtful, because the spiritual re- 
sponsiveness and adaptability of the people has its limitations. 
There is but one way of training the people liturgically, and this 
is at the same time the most natural way, the easiest and most 
successful, namely the liturgical training of youth by means of 
catechizing.”’ 

The day is passing when the liturgy was looked upon as the 
“pious sport’’ of some enthusiasts. For it is in the liturgy that the 


1“Methodik des liturgischen Unterrichts”, by Dr. Tippmann, in Zeitschrift 
ffir den kath. Religionsunterricht, 1928, pp. 12-26 (1)tisseldorf). 
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Church exercises her highpriestly office as mediator between God 
and man by praying and offering before the throne of God and in 
the name of God dispensing to mankind the graces of the redemp- 
tion. If then through Baptism we have been incorporated into the 
Church and become members of Christ mystical, do we not as 
members take part in all the acts of this moral body? And as in- 
telligent members, should not our participation be as far as pos- 
sible intelligent and supernaturally inclined? Yet for this sort of 
co-operation there is required a good understanding of the thought 
and the spirit of the mystical Head, as well as a fuller appreciation 
of their external expression in life and language of the Church. 
in proportion to our intelligence for these things will the liturgy 
become part and parcel of our own spiritual lives and an ever- 
widening channel of heavenly graces and blessings. What an ur- 
gent need for more thorough liturgical instruction! 

Of course, our catechetical instructions are already heavily 
burdened with a wealth of subject-matter. How then is the ad- 
ditional liturgical instruction practicable? The writer of the arti- 
cle in question finds the solution very natural and effective. In 
all our teaching, especially in religious teaching, a knowledge of the 
invisible is best instilled by way of the visible and external. More 
so, when the abstract truths are to be brought home to the simple 
minds of children. Think now, to what pains the catechist must 
go to illustrate the mysteries of our holy faith in such a manner 
that the child-mind can sufficiently grasp them, and then reflect 
on the treasury of picturesque symbolism in the liturgy, which is 
the plastic presentation of all dogma, our faith in word and deed! 
Would not our catechism lessons become a living and vital every- 
day experience, if they were built up on the daily or familiar litur- 
gical acts, if the supernatural truths were taught as caught from 
the prayers and rites of the Church? 

Whilst so many pastors lament the growing lack of reverence 
and respect for authority in our generation, which adds another 
difficulty to the teaching of catechism, they themselves are deeply 
impressed with the dignity and a feeling of awe inspired by the 
sublime functions of our sacred liturgy. Could not this impres- 
siveness of liturgical forms and actions be made a most valuable 
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aid towards fostering greater reverence in the faithful for the majes- 
ty of God and the sanctity of His revealed truths? We must there- 
fore begin with the young, yet unspoiled by the glamor of the 
world, and fill their impressionistic minds with the beauty of 
divine worship bv pinning the expanding threads of their faith on 
the attractive symbolism of the liturgy. 

In later pages of ‘“The Apostolate’ we shall present the 
Dr. Tippmann’s discussion of the division of subject-matter for 
liturgical instructions and the methods to be followed. 





oO 


LITURGICAL Mention was made last year of the death of Dr. 
BRIEFS Stephan, an indefatigable worker in the cause of the 
liturgical apostolate. His various liturgical writings 
comprise the following (obtainable from the Benedictine Abbey, 
Gruessau in Schlesien, Germany, unless otherwise indicated) : 
“‘Tuet dies’’ ode: ‘“‘Macht, was thr wollt?’’, thoughts on the Holy 
Mass, pp. 290, 4 Mark. De elementis Liturgiae Christianae, pp. 
90, 1.20 Mark (Pustet, Regensburg). ‘Das kirchliche Stunden- 
gebet”’ oder ‘“‘Das roemische Brevier’’, the breviary in German 
translation, with explanations, in 2 vols., each 992 pp., each 19.50 
Mark (Pustet, Regensburg). Psalmenschluessel, an introduction 
to the language and thought of the psalms and canticles of the 
breviary, pp. 334, 6.50 Mark (Pustet, Regensburg). Christliche 
Lehrer und Lehrerinnen, wir brauchen Euch!, telling how teachers 
can promote the liturgical apostolate, pp. 250, 2.50 Mark. Des 
Christen Gottesdienst, a Latin-German popular daily missal, in 2 
vols., each 1000pp., each 2.50 Mark. Des Christen Sonntags- 
dienst, a Latin-German Sunday missal with copious explanations, 
pp. 1000, 2.50 Mark. Die Feier der hl. Karwoche, Latin-German 
(Dr. K. Weinmann, joint editor), containing all the services of 
Holy Week with explanations, pp. 792, 8.80 Mark (Pustet, 
Regensburg). Das Totenoffizium, a Latin-German office of the 
dead for the use of the laity, with notation and explanations, 
pp. 96, .25 Mark (Greif-Publishers, Greifenburg). Die kirch- 
liche Begraebnisfeier mit Totenmesse, Latin-German requiem 
mass and burial service with explanations, pp. 64, .25 Mark. 
New editions in preparation: Unsere Kleinen beim Jesu- 
kinde, 13 Christmas community devotions for children. Kar- 
wochenbuechlein, Holy Week services. Das kleine marianische 
Offizium, Latin-German, office of the Blessed Virgin with 
copious explanations. Der Priester am Altare, a translation and 
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explanation of the missal. Mit dem Priester am Altare, the ordi- 
nary of the mass with explanations, also adapted for missa recitata. 


The following lines, from a letter to the Editors, will be of 
general interest: “‘I have noticed several references in Orate Fratres 
to the great Viennese liturgical center of Klosterneuburg, of which 
the Augustinian, Dr. Pius Parsh. is the organizer and prime mover. 
I recently had the privilege of making a short visit to Klosterneu- 
burg, of meeting Dr. Parsh, and of seeing something of his work. 
He first showed me the work-rooms of the monastery, whence is- 
sue the manifold publications of the Apostolate for Folkliturgy. 
A few years ago Dr. Parsch began editing and publishing texts 
for the popularization of the liturgy, and the work has so grown 
that it now embraces a monthly publication, Bibel und Liturgie, 
as well as a perfect stream of minor publications. The shop-work, 
etc., aside from the printing, occupies the energies of three men 
besides Dr. Parsch. Of the tiny, penny Mass-leaflets, (ordinary, 
proper, and canon for each Sunday printed separately), fifty thou- 
sand a week are now being issued! That evening Dr. Parsch took 
me to a nearby chapel to assist at the singing of Matins in German 
for the next day’s feast. This particular center of liturgical en- 
thusiasts chant the Matins for every feast of double rank. Men, 
women and children entered whole-heartedly into the rendition 
of the Office. Next morning I witnessed his dialog Mass, in which 
about three hundred people participated.”’ 


The Victorian, parish monthly of the Church of Our Lady 
of Victory, Brooklyn, contained the following statement in an 
autumn issue: ‘“‘Unique among the churches of our diocese, 
we have been able during the past year to realize the ideal of the 
Church's desire in the matter of church music and church singing. 
Since before Christmas of last year, our people have sung the en- 
tire music of the Mass at 11 o'clock every Sunday, except during 
the Summer months. We shall resume this the first Sunday in 
October. The Proper of the Mass is sung by professionals; the 
Common of the Mass, by our own children and adults, in the 
body of the church.” 


His Lordship, the Rt. Rev. Joseph F. Busch, Bishop of St. 
Cloud, has issued a Lenten pastoral on ‘“‘How to Build up Reli- 
gion’’, stressing the place of the Mass in the life of the Church 
and her faithful. “Through the prayer of the priest and the in- 
tention of the Church’’, we read, “‘all baptized Christians, living 
and dead, are included in the purposes of each Mass. But since 
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all personal religion is the product of God’s omnipotence and 
man’s good will, by the command of the Church and by the na- 
ture of the Mass, active participation by the individual is necessary 
to fully realize its purpose.” 


An editorial in the November issue of The Far East (Mel- 
bourne, Australia) mentions the “I believe in the Communion 
of Saints’ as the song and watchword of the Christian Interna- 
tionale. ‘The sublimest expression of it is the Mass in which all 
creation is centered, where we are also fortified against death, and 
where we find a powerful aid for our departed brethren. Nowhere 
but in Mass could we dream of such a brotherhood. ‘“Therefore 
we say that no red revolutionary ever sang a song of union and 
loyalty and brotherhood like the song we sing in our hearts as 
we kneel around the altar at the Mass. Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus. 
For us, Christ is living; and our dead have not gone into darkness, 
but into the light of the living day. Christ has lit up the darkness. 
Death is not an ending, but a beginning. Flinging ourselves on 
Him, we can turn its defeat into victory.” 

A pamphlet on The Funeral Mass and Burial Service for 
Adults by Dom Cuthberth Goeb, O. S. B., has just been published 
by The Liturgical Press as Series II, No. 5, of the Popular Litur- 
gical Library (48 pp., single copies 10c). The pamphlet meets 
a need that has long been felt by priest and people, not least by 
many Funeral Directors. It contains the rite for the introduction 
of the corpse into the church, the text of the Burial Mass, and the 
final Absolution. Most of the text is in Latin and English. There 
are many paragraphs explaining the meaning and the beauty of the 
Church’s ritual care of the dead and her prayers over them. 

Another number of the Popular Liturgical Library that has 
just issued from the press, is the Liturgical Dictionary by the Very 
Reverend Dom Alexius Hoffmann, O. S. B. The edition of this 
dictionary is cloth-bound, with a front-page design by the Sisters 
of the Most Precious Blood, O'Fallon, Mo. The dictionary con- 
tains about ten to eleven thousand Latin words, with their En- 
glish equivalents, or short English definitions or explanations 
(186 pp., price $2.25). The words dealt with in the dictionary 
were selected from all the official liturgical books in ordinary 
use, Missal, Breviary, Ritual, Pontifical, etc., as also such com- 
monly used works as that of Wapelhorst, Compendium Sacrae 
Liturgiae. The dictionary is a valuable contribution not only 
to our growing liturgical literature but also to Latin scholarship. 
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